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THE LEISURE HOUR. 








BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. —Cowfer. 














HOW IT ALL HAPPENED. 


A YOUNG WIFE’S STORY. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


T= night air, so pleasant to me, flickered my 

poor solitary candle where it stood on the table, 
and threatened to bring its little life to an untimely 
end. In order the more effectually to preserve it 
from draught, I placed the candlestick on tho mantel- 
piece, and, in so doing, my eye fell upon a dark line 
in the wall. On going closer, I perceived an oval 
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wooden button, which, turning easily, opened a door 
into a small lumber closet, with a half window at the 
end. At the sight my heart upleaped with a great 
joy, not considering, in the first moment of tumul- 
tuous feeling, how little benefit could arise from a 
circumstance so trivial. Prudently guarding against 
interruption by securing my door inside, I next pro- 
ceeded to examine the closet and its situation. It 
had a sloping roof, so low at one end that it was not 
possible to stand upright. The casement, tlie small 
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glass squares of which were much broken, looked 
out upon a deserted part of the house. This was 
perceptible enough, for a whitish light, which I joy- 
fully concluded must proceed from the rising moon, 
fell on the ground. Another discovery increased my 
excitement ; the window was only fastened by a rod 
of iron, hooked upon a rusty nail, which could be 
easily undone. Something large and barrel-shaped 
was immediately under me, perhaps a water-butt, 
these receptacles for rain-water being generally 
found at the back of poor country houses. This 
made me pause. To creep through the window did 
not seem difficult, but the chance of descending into 
this circular object was greater than that of avoiding 
it, and, whether wet or dry, that would be a mis- 
fortune. Feeling about the top with my parasol, I 
ascertained that it was level and solid, a real barrel, 
and not a treacherous pit. My wishes were speedily 
changed into a resolve, strengthened by increased 
suspicion. On opening my door to take another 
survey of that part of the house, in order to find out 
what was going on, I perceived that a light was 
burning in the passage outside, at the top of the 
staircase. In all probability some one was watching 
my movements. Closing the door again, I drew the 
bolt with unnecessary noise, and for a few minutes 
moved about the furniture, in order to divert atten- 
tion. Without more delay than necessary, carefully 
and quietly I edged myself through the aperture, 
and with nothing worse than a few scratches, knocks, 
and bruises, dropped just upon the top of the barrel, 
and thence to the ground. To prevent the chance of 
being seen, it was prudent to keep close to the wall 
in the little darkened corner made by the barrel, 
and conceal myself until my mind was made up what 
to do next, not knowing whether the risk of disco- 
very was greater from the road in front of the house 
or from the path beside it, that struck darkly down 
under the trees. Tho village was especially to be 
avoided, the inhabitants might be too neighbourly to 
suit my purpose. Deciding to go by the path, I 
stole softly along the wall, and soon found myself 
close to a yard. This was not the way I had come 
with Joe, for the objects around me were all strange 
—a square space, with benches and tables under 
vooden trellises. These must be the back premises 
of the inn, where the old customers were in the 
nabit of enjoying their pipes and ale. Here there 
aught to be an exit ; my object was to find it without 
Deing perceived. 
' Before entirely leaving the shelter of the building, 
{ peered around where the overhanging branches of 
the dark trees formed a circle of gloom, dreading 
most of all the starting up and barking of a dog, 
half expecting to find myself seized by some valiant 
guardian of the night, rushing from an unseen 
kennel. After a few minutes’ survey, I observed 
a gate, and crept towards it. It was only latched, 
and opened into a lane, which probably joined the 
road near the sea in front of my room. The road 
must have two ends, was my reflection. If one 
pointed seawards, the other must go inland. The 
latter direction was the best for me; so, closing 
the little gate gently, very gently, I ran swiftly 
onwards, without slackening speed, up the lane 
which terminated in a cross-road. ‘This I sup- 
posed would lead to Ormbey, taking me, pro- 
bably, above the hamlet it seemed prudent to 
avoid. Cross-country roads were associated with 


some of my uncle’s tales of bygone days, when the 
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gibbet used to be set up, and miscreants hung in 
rusty chains, which moaned and groaned. as the 
night wind swayed their frightful burdens to and 
fro. Such scenes are over now, but as a little boy 
he recollected passing a spot where these things had 
taken place, and had seen as well as handled the 
broken chain, while listening to the history of a 
noted housebreaker, who ended a life of crime with 
this ignominious death. The story, interesting 
enough by the fireside in the family circle, was 
far from pleasant now. Inopportune as these remi- 
niscences were, I could not banish them; the more 
I tried, the more persistently they returned. If they 
did not set my heart throbbing and my teeth chatter- 
ing, it was because I was forced to keep on my way 
in order to reach Lorndale in time to send help and 
protection to Miss Everett. Frequently I had to 
wind up my courage by reflecting that those sights 
and deeds belonging to a bygone period could have 
nothing to do with the present. Before long I came 
into a broad highway that was not altogether un- 
familiar. Winding oft to the left, and glistening 
white in the increasing light, it was clearly marked. 
Without doubt this was the road to Ormbey, along 
which I had driven with the colonel, and conse- 
quently the straighter line to the right would lead 
me home. Without hesitation I decided upon taking 
the latter. The woman at the inn had said it was 
more than three miles to Ormbey, and this I believed 
would bear a sensible proportion to the whole dis- 
tance. Miss Everett must and should be saved from 
harm. By going to Ormbey I might encounter 
vexatious delays. The balance of advantages lay in 
walking home. It was by no means dark, and tho 
light would increase. 

The most trying part of the walk was its loneliness, 
and the unreasoning fears that accompanied it. 
From the latter there was no escape but in my own 
good sense; from the former I could not wish to be 
free lest a worse thing should befall me. Afraid as 
I was of being interrupted, the recollection of having 
neglected to close the casement after me, and so 
given the people of the inn a chance of discovering 
my flight, disturbed mo, causing many a backward 
glance as my impatient feet hurried along the road. 
There was some relief in the thought that if they 
went after me at all, they would most likely go to 
Ormbey, not a word having been said of walking to 
Lorndale. How glad I was to have been so prudent 
and so reticent. Keeping clear of the hedges, into 
which wandered many an anxious glance, I walked 
on the white road, where the moonbeams fell more 
and more brightly. Small clouds flitting over her 
disc dimmed the light now and then, but not for 
long; she soon emerged from the transient eclipse. 
Becoming more courageous as time went on, I even 
found some interest in watching the cloudlets advanc- 
ing, and in calculating how much space I got over 
between their coming and passing away. 

Miss Everett was threatened with a great trouble, 
perhaps a great danger, from which I was on the 
way to save her. Before midnight I expected to 
reach Lorndale, and would instantly dispatch the 
men-servants to the cottage, with, there could be no 
doubt, Demarcay Evans at their head. Under the 
effect of excitement and novelty, I walked easily 
enough at first ; no one passed or overtook me, I was 
alone with the silent night that glowed with a multi- 
tude of stars sparkling or twinkling in their glorious 





light. Suddenly I heard the cry of a child. In 
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the direction from which the sound proceeded was 
a dark figure moving slowly by the side of what 
appeared a straw-stack in a field near the road. In 
all probability these were tramps, improvising a 
night's lodging, whose company I should do best to 
avoid. Creeping close to the hedge, I trod softly for 
a while, hoping to pass unperceived in its shadow, 
the loneliness regretted at starting appearing far 
preferable to doubtful companionship. ‘lo my great 
satisfaction I passed unobserved, and, as soon as it 
could be done with security, accelerated my pace 
almost intoarun. But this could not go on long; 
fatigue at last obliged me to stop; I was tired—very 
tired; strange noises were in my ears, and my feet 
became heavy to lift. What if 1 were going to faint, 
and, falling down by the roadside, were picked up 
by a stranger, or even some passing vagrant! What 
would Colonel Demarcay say to such an incident 
happening to a member of his family! ‘The noise of 
wheels over the road behind me brushed up my 
strength and courage. If nothing better resulted, I 
might inquire.about the way, and so make certain of 
what I had hitherto only guessed; perhaps I was 
sufficiently countrified to contemplate the possibility 
of being taken on. When the vehicle came up to 
me, it proved an unpretentious cart, resembling a 
tradesman’s gig, or something of that description, 
with only one man in it, who was driving at a good 
rate, but pulled up‘on seeing me stand still as if 
wishing to speak to him. ‘“ Is this the road to Lorn- 
dale ?”’ I asked. 

‘Tt will take you into the road that leads to it; 
but you are three miles off. How come you to be out 
by yourself at this time of night?” he asked, trying 
to look at me more closely by leaning forward and 
showing the round, healthy face of a young man 
who might be respectable, but whose manners were 
forward. 

Not disposed to gratify his curiosity, natural as it 
was under the circumstances, I began moving on, as 
if his question had been unheard. 
not help his vulgarity, and was a kind-hearted man, 
willing to do a stranger a good turn. 

‘Will you like a lift, young woman?” he called 

fter me ; ‘‘company is not a bad thing on a journey ; 





I can drop you at the end of this road, and that will | 


be taking you nearly two miles on your way.” 
Tired and footsore, this was a tempting offer. Had 
I been Ella Clare it might have been heedlessly 


‘cepted, but the wife of Colonel Demarcay’s nephew | 


had a dignity to maintain, and a censor who would 
not easily pardon its infringement. She must not sit 
beside she knew not whom, nor contract an obliga- 
tion to a person accidentally encountered on the road. 
Feeling compelled to decline his kindness, I did so 
dvilly, assuring him I would rather walk, and saw 
him drive off with something like regret, as he mut- 
tered, in an offended tone, ‘‘ As you like, miss; it is 
nothing to me; you have your own reasons, and I 
don’t wish to meddle.” 

More lonely than ever, my spirits began to flag; 
the walk appeared interminable ; yet I went on, the 
oly moving thing within sight, my clothes now 
damp from the dew, and my hair loose and dis- 
ordered. It was a weary distance, and my thoughts 
went back more than once to the rustic accommoda- 
tion left behind. Presently appeared a cottage, with 
4 few sheds about it; all was still, and the white- 
washed walls gleamed with a pale light. The in- 
mates were long ago fast asleep, gathering strength 
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for the morrow. Farther on I heard the loud bark- 
ing of a dog, which, judging from its deep tones, 
must be large and savage. It frightened me more 
than anything else had done that night. If it were 
loose, or broke loose, and came upon me now, where 
I might call and call for help until my voice was 
silenced for ever by its ferocious attack! I shuddered, 
and wished I had accepted the young man’s offer of 
a lift. From freedom or impertinent curiosity I 
could protect myself, but near savage dogs or bulls I 
was extremely timid. As the barking became fainter, 
and no black object darted out of the hedge to seize 
me, my courage gradually returned, and by the time 
the sounds died away entirely, the road fell into one 
easily recognised. Lorndale was near. There was no 
mistaking those noble trees, standing out as dark 
patches against the silver-grey sky. 1 was not cold, 
but weary and numb with fatigue; the effect of the 
crisp night air had been counteracted by walking, 
and excitement had kept me insensible to the varia- 
tions of the atmosphere. When the goal came in 
view, it seemed that I could not have held out much 
longer, my powers of endurance were on the verge 
of a collapse. Shortening the way by a side entrance, 
I approached the house; the hall was dark, and all 
the windows, too, except those in Colonel Demarcay’s 
room. ‘There was no sign of life or movement in 
Victor’s apartment nor in mine. Was I in time to 
be of use to Miss Everett ? 





CHAPTER XX, 





Or what immediately followed I have but an indis- 
tinct recollection ; there was a feeling of great joy as 
| I laid my hand upon the bell, and next an interval of 

weary waiting without hearing any sound at all. 
| What had become of the household? Were they all 
| asleep, or what had happened? Keenly alive now 
| to every physical sensation, cold, weary, broken, and 
| footsore, there seemed no more strength left inme; my 
senses began to waver and a great sickness came 
| over me. Had I reached my own door only to sink 
| exhausted and helpless on the threshold, unable to 
| explain myself, or say a word to benefit Miss Everett 
| until it were too late? By a great effort I grasped 

the bell again, effectually if feebly, for this time a 
| low tinkling followed, and before long the great 

chain rattled bu‘ did not fall, bolts were withdrawn, 
| and the door slowly opened just enough for a person 
to take a peep at the intruder. 

“Giles!” I exclaimed. 

Instead of admitting me, Giles slammed the door 
again, and left me outside. Perhaps, like one of old, 
whose sex excused a similar timidity, he believed not 
through fear. 

“Mrs. Demarcay, as I live!” he said, aloud. 

‘Then open the door, fool, and don’t stand staring 
as if you had seen a ghost. Mrs. Demarcay is flesh 
and blood.” 

I think Giles was pushed aside, for my strained 
ear heard a short scuffling sound, and in another 
second Demarcay Evans was drawing me eagerly 
into the hall, now dimly lighted by Giles’s lamp, 
and clasping my hands in one of his. In the other 
he held a bedroom-candlestick. 

‘* Where have you been? What has happened ? 
How came you here on foot, and alone? What has 
happened ? Victor! Victor! she is here—your wife, 





your own Ella, who you thought had abandoned 
you!” he shouted, in eager tones, and without wait- | 
L2 
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ing for any reply, pushed open the drawing-room 
door and drew me gently after him. 

My senses, a little revived by familiar sights and 
sounds, were still dim and confused. I remember 
entering a dark room where a single light glowed 
like a tiny spark on the central table. Some one 
was there, too, and sprang forward at Demarcay’s 
call. 

‘Your wife, Victor ; take her ; she is dead tired, if 
not ill.” 

The room was then turning round, and my feet 
slipping from under me. Where wasI going? The 
cottage, the cliff, the rocks, the casement with the 
barrel below, were all mixed together in strange con- 
fusion ; inevitably I must hurt myself wherever I 
chanced to fall. For one second I seemed to be 
floating in the air, the next I had seized hold of some 
substantial support, and was able to keep myself 
upright. Some portion of sense yet remained, suffi- 
cient to stimulate me to exertion. I must neither 
faint nor re:t until my tale was told, or the object of 
this fatigue and anxiety would not be accomplished. 

‘*Demarcay! Demarcay! it is you I want; you, 
you, you will be the best to help,” I gasped out, 
grasping his arm with all the strength remaining ; 
and well I did so, for the prop on which I leant was 
suddenly withdrawn, and, but for Demarcay quickly 
taking my whole weight upon himself I must have 
fallen. Probably he thought me half-crazed, for, 
looking at me with a mixture of concern and sur- 
prise, he muttered something in an apologetical tone, 
oo the effect that I was too tired to know what I 
said. 

‘‘No, no; not so,” I answered, quickly, taking the 
words out of his mouth. ‘‘I know very well—there is 
no time to lose —run, fly, bring help for Miss 
Everett,” and with my feeble force I made an 
attempt to push him towards the door. ‘‘Go! go!” 
I articulated, in desperation at the difficulty of im- 
parting my anxiety to him. ‘ Her house will be 
attacked by burglars this night, and Iam come to 
tell you so.” 

These words produced little effect; they were 
succeeded by a dead silence, and Demarcay gave a 
sharp, troubled glance over my head. 

‘You hear what she says?” 

It was Victor who now spoke, in a constrained, 
unnatural voice. 

‘Haste, help, quick to Ivy Cottage, or it may be 
too late!”? I cried, in an agony of excitement. 
‘*Two men are going to break in to-night. I have 
come such a long way to save her! Oh! such a long 
way, and I am so weary!” 

‘* You had better pay attention to what she says,” 
observed my husband, still in the same measured 
tones. ‘‘ Ella is not one to take up idle fancies, or 
to make false statements. There is something in all 
this. Seat her by the fire, and when she is revived 
she may be able to tell you something more.” 

‘Yes, I will tell you more afterwards, but go now; 
I don’t remember much,” and I felt a blankness 
coming over my memory. It was so pleasant to feel 
myself safe at home again. Demarcay was now tho- 
roughly alarmed. 

‘* For the love of all that is great or good, tell me 
what has happened and what you know ?” said he, 
grasping my hand with a force that hurt me, yet 
probably served to bring me out of the state of syncope 
into which I was sinking. Without strength to draw 
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‘“‘You hurt her,” said a sweet voice, which I 
recognised, though its tones were very low, and put- 
ting Demarcay aside, Victor took my hand softly in 
his own and placed me gently in a chair, telling his 
cousin to make up a good fire while he summoned 
Adams and procured some refreshment fer me. 

‘‘ What are you telling us? That Miss Everett’s 
house is to be broken into to-night?” said Demarcay, 
eagerly, aghast at my tidings, and taking up the 
subject so interesting to him. ‘‘ How do you know? 
What do you know?” 

His vehemence rallied my energies. ‘I was shut 
out on the cliff this afternoon ; I saw something, and 
guess the rest. It would take too long to explain,” 
I added, feeling also, on reflection, that the few facts 
in my power to relate might appear meagre to him, 
and yet convinced that my fears were well-grounded. 
‘“‘T saw the two men. If you would help her there is 
no time to be lost. Some people wanted to detain 
me, but I made my escape, and have walked all the 
way, all the way,” I repeated, mournfully, my present 
sensations of fatigue being increased by thinking of 
what I had done. 

“From whence?” asked Victor, on the point of 
leaving the room, but coming immediately towards 
me. 

‘‘T came from Ormbey, Little Ormbey they called 
it. I was shut out on the cliff, and walked all 
the way. They wanted me to stay the night, but I 
could net. I walked all the way; there was nothing 
else to be done. No one heard me call and no ono 
was likely to look for me on the cliff. I saw you, 
Demarcay, you know. You know now all about it. 
Save Miss Everett.” 

So tired was I, that though I went on talking it 
was incoherently ; the events of the evening were very 
indistinct, my meimory became confused and my mind 
like a blurred landscape. I laid my head back in 
the chair with only one wish, that no one would 
question me ary more, and that I should be left to 
rest. Fora short time low, sweet voices murmured 
my name softly and tenderly, in whispers of pity and 
regret, and then subsided into silence. 

A great bank succeeded. When again capable of 
observing what was going on, my slippered feet 
rested on a stool before a good fire, and Adams was 
kneeling by me, trying to make me swallow spoon- 
fuls of wine. The room was now lighted, and 
Demarcay, in a dark coat, buttoned up to the chin, 
was by the side of Victor examining pistols. Bertha, 
in an elegant déshabille, her face pale as ashes, and 
her black eyes as bright as live coals, was standing 
near the two gentlemen. 

‘«‘ What are you going to do?” I heard her ask, in 
tones of alarm. 

“Turn watchman; that is all,’’? said Demarcay. 
‘* And now, where is Jack ?”’ ; 

‘Waiting, sir; and pleased with the job,” said 
Giles, cheerfully, his courage returning now that 
there was no demand upon it. 

Coming towards me, Demarcay took my hand— 
gently this time—and kissed it, saying, ‘‘ Dear Mrs. 
Demarcay, our noble, noble Ella, I find no words to 
thank you.” 

‘What has she done ?—what is it all about ?— 
where has Mrs. Demarcay been all this time? will 
no one tell me? and where are you going?” asked 
Bertha Rogers. ‘‘ Victor Demarcay, do tell me,” 
and she laid her small hand upon the coat of the 





it away, I looked mutely into his face and moaned. 
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Without answering, he turned away quickly, call- 
ing out, ‘‘ Now, Jack ; sharp and quick! ” 

She addressed herself to Victor. ‘‘ Had you not 
better come to bed?” said Adams, standing up, and 
trying to coax me to rise also. 

Safe at home, it was strange how weak and help- 
less I felt, when only a short while ago I had been 
bravely tramping along the moonlit road, alone and 
unprotected. Leaving Bertha, Victor offered me his 
arm. Had he drawn it under his own, as if exercising 
a right, I should have been thankful for the support ; 
but he spoke doubtfully—almost timidly—and then I 
remembered that on my arrival his cousin had placed 
me in his arms—he had not taken me. ‘ Adams will 
help me,” I replied, coldly ; ‘‘I am now sufficiently 
rested not to give much trouble.” 

Without a word of remonstrance he opened the 
door for us, and then I heard him call out to 
Demarcay, ‘“‘I will follow you directly; my uncle 
wants to see me first; don’t wait.” 

The colonel had not appeared; he was content to 
hear of me and my adventures through Victor, and 
I was glad of it, glad to be spared listening to those 
polished expressions of regret which were reproaches 
in disguise. ‘To-morrow would be time enough to 
hear and answer his inquiries. 

On reaching my room, heedless of the presence of 
Adams, I burst into tears, and sobbed those over- 
whelming heavy sobs with which long pent-up feeling 
occasionally overleaps its bounds. Despite all the 
luxuries that surrounded me, not the least the cheer- 
ful atmosphere I now entered, maintained by a bright 
fire and plenty of light falling upon mirrors, reflect- 
ing satin chairs and every object of utility and orna- 
ment I could desire, my home-life was rugged and 
darkened. Instead of feeling thankfulness for my 
safe return, I was principally conscious of the chilli- 
ness of my own hearthstone. 

Leaving me for a time undisturbed, Adams went 
about the room, silently arranging it for the night, 
but at last she interfered. ‘‘ Don’t take on so, dear 
lady,” she said; ‘“‘let me put you to bed, that is 
where you ought to be. Only think of your being 
shut out by the sea, and no one dreamt of looking 
for you there, because, you know, the gate is shut, 
and no one goes to it without a key. And such a 
commotion as it made in the house; the colonel was 
so put out, and Mr. Demarcay was so anxious. There, 
let me put you to bed, and then I will tell you how 
uneasy we all were.” 

Intentionally, I believe, Adams slipped in those 
few words about my husband, hoping to arouse me 
from the state of apathy which had succeeded the 
first rush of impetuous feeling. 

She produced a contrary effect; what the colonel 
said and did was of no moment; how Victor took my 
absence was everything to me; though, with a per- 
versity that would not be repressed, I was prepared 
to resolve all the anxiety he manifested into selfish- 
ness. ‘‘ Tell me, Adams,” said I, refusing to be 
undressed, ‘‘ tell me what happened in the house ; 
how did my absence become known?” AsI threw 
myself back in the chair in a listening attitude, and 
appeared determined to be obeyed, she had no 
alternative but to gratify my curiosity. 

“Well, ma’am,” she began, ‘‘you may suppose 
I was surprised that you did not come home; and 
knowing how the colonel likes punctuality at dinner- 
time, I had everything ready to dress you quickly. 
When the second bell rang 1 did not know what to 





think, except that something «unusual had come 
about. I went to look for Mr. Demarcay; he was 
not in his dressing-room, and his valet said he had 
gone downstairs. Whilst he wasspeaking, up comes 
a messenger from the colonel, asking if Mrs. Demar- 
cay were ill. Jack ran down with my answer—that 
you were not come in, and that I had not seen you 
since you went out driving. A minute afterwards it 
seemed as if all the doors of the house were opening 
and slamming at once; there was a rushing every- 
where. Colonel Demarcay sent for me, but before I 
could obey Mr. Victor was here making all kinds of 
inquiries. When had I seen you last? had you 
appeared out of spirits, or more so than usual, to-day 
or yesterday ? and a great many others. After replying 
that I had observed no change in you either day, and 
that you were just yourself when I dressed you for 
the drive, he next asked if you had taken anything 
away with you. Having put the same question to 
myself and searched about the rooms, for which I 
ask pardon—cireumstances we don’t understand do 
put strange thoughts into one’s head—I was pre- 
pared to say you had not. Unsatisfied, Mr. Demar- 
cay lighted every wax-light in the room, and desired 
me to look again. ‘Something must be missing,’ he 
said, turning his eyes slowly and carefully round the 
chamber from the mantel-piece where he was leaning. 
‘Night-clothes, brushes, combs—something; she 
would not have gone unprovided. Gone!’ the word, 
pronounced as if it were all true, struck me dumb 
with fear and amazement. ‘Look for the hand-bag 
she used in travelling,’ he said. Instead of doing so 
I felt rooted to the floor, and heard the order re- 
peated before able to obey. In my confusion I forgot 
where it ought to be, and consequently searched for 
it in vain. ‘She is gone home, my poor Ella; we 
have not made her as happy as she might have been.’ 
My heart ached to look at him; he seemed so sad 
and so resigned as he said this, speaking to himself 
all the time. Lifting the hair from his brow, he 
stood with his hand shading his forehead for a few 
seconds, and then went downstairs. Another message 
came from the colonel; I was to wait upon him in 
his study immediately. There I found him seated in 
a large arm-chair, upright and stern as he might look 
on the bench. Bidding me approach nearer, he 


placed a lamp so that the light fell full upon my face 


It seemed for all the world as if I were going to be 
judged. His questions bewildered me; I was, as it 
were, on trial about your state of mind. Why. 
ma’am, what had I to say? nothing. I could teli 
him no more than a new-born babe could. Finding 
I knew as little about it all as he did himself, he 
dismissed me after a while and called his nephew. 
After a long talk together, Colonel Demarcay and 
the ladies went to dinner, and Mr. Demarcay drove 
off to the railway, thoroughly convinced that you had 
left Lorndale by your own choice. How he made 
his inquiries is a puzzle to ree; he must have put 
the answers into people’s mouths; but it was all 
from fear and anxiety ; he seemed terribly grieved, 
and had not his proper senses, I believe. On his return 
he told his uncle that it was quite true, that you had 
gone away by the train, that a lady, well veiled, 
with a travelling-bag in her hand, answering the 
description of Mrs. Demarcay, had taken a ticket for 
London about an hour before, and very soon it was 
made known in the household that you had gone to 
visit your uncle. The colonel told Giles, and Giles 


: repeated it downstairs.” 
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Evidently Adams could have told me more, but here | 
she stopped in her narrative, and I judged it most 
prudent to ask no further questions. It was to be | 
hoped that my return, and the short account I was 
able to give of my adventures, would put an end to 
whatever gossip my absence and Victor’s explana- | 
tion of it had caused. 

One circumstance, evident from a few words | 
dropped by Adams, I learned with a mixture of | 
satistaction and regret—the colonel’s pride had been 
deeply wounded by my husband’s admission of the 
possibility of my having left Lorndale designedly, 
and also by the speculations such a fact would natu- 

ally cause in the house. The wife of his nephew 
dissatisfied with her lot, and so plebeian as to take a 
step which would permit the public eye to detect a 
flaw in the domestic economy that ought to appear 
sans reproche, or the public voice to be raised in 
reprehension of the honourable, time-honoured 
family of Demarcay. A close, dignified examina- 
tion into my mind and feelings was probably in 
reserve for me on the morrow. My return, and the 
explanation of the cause of absence, though easy 
enough of comprehension, were probably insufficient 
to soothe his irritated pride, and make him forget 
Victor’s avowai that personal motives might have 
led me to quit Lorndale for ever. How much to tell 
him, and whether to evade his questions or refuse to 
answer them, occupied my thoughts for a long time 
after Adams left me. Colonel Demarcay was not a 
man to whom my young heart would carry its 
burden, or any erring soul make a_ confession. 
Having no need of the tender indulgence of others, 
he had none to bestow upon his neighbour. ‘To 





bemoan my lot to him, or represent myself as dis- 
satisfied with Lorndale because my husband’s regard 
was less than I expected, would be placing myself in 
a ridiculous position. From this I shrank; it was 
not within the power of my proud spirit to meet the 
scrutiny of his cold grey eyes with such a plea. 
Partly from weariness, aud partly from the excited 
state of my nerves, I could not sleep. In vain I 
turned and tossed, there was no rest for me; and my 
mind, by keeping in a circle of unpleasant thouglits, 
increased the aches and pains of my body. Some- 
thing was seriously amiss. Pettishly, if not harshly, 
I had rejected one of those small kindnesses Victor 
was able to offer me. How then, as he once pathe- 
tically asked, could he testify his goodwill towards 
me, and how could the bond that sat so loosely upon 
us be tightened? Did he really miss me? Was 
my presence anything to him? For one moment 
my heart gave a great bound, but speedily sunk into 
its usual stillness. Yes, I pleased his uncle, kept 
him in good-humour—I know not how—and might 
by-and-by be of great use to the children. Within 
this nutshell lay my claims to his regard, and with 
that I knew I was not, nor ever should be, contented. 
But perhaps I was about to lose Colonel Demarcay’s 
favour. Forfeiting that, I lost the consideration 
hitherto enjoyed, and should be deprived of my sole 
attraction in my husband’s eyes. Fatigue filled my 
mind with unreasonable fancies. ‘‘ When, when 
shall I go to sleep?’’ I remember saying, impa- 


tiently, and must then have dropped into a profound: 


slumber, from which I was so suddenly awakened as 
to start upright, believing that some one in my room 


| was calling me. 





AUGUSTUS RAYMOND MARGARY. 


BOUT two years ago the sad tidings came that 
Mr. Margary, a young Englishman in the 
Consular service in China, had been murdered at 
Manwyne, near the Burmese frontier. Few persons 
at the time knew anything of Mr. Margary, or of 
the place or circumstances of his tragic end. . Gra- 
dually there appeared in the newspapers, first in 
China, and then in England, various reports and 
narratives. At the office of the ‘North China 
Herald,” published at Shanghae, was printed the 
journal in which Mr. Margary described his journey 
from that place to the province of Yunnan. ‘This 
journal has since been reprinted* in this country, 
with extracts from the writer’s letters home during 
the journey, a brief biographical sketch, and a con- 





cluding chapter by Sir Rutherford Alcock, x.c.n., 
her Majesty’s Minister at Pekin, when Mr. Margary | 
arst joined the Consular service in 1867. 

This work has a twofold bearing and interest—the 
one political, the other personal. The two are united 
by the sad event which attracted so much public | 
attention. In this brief notice of the work it will be 


Burmah to the south-west provinces of the Chinese 
Empire. In 1862, in prospect of*a treaty with the 
King of Burmah, Sir A. Phayre, the British Com- 
missioner, was instructed to stipulate for reopening 
the ancient caravan route from China to the town of 
Bhamé, and the concession of facilities to British 
merchants to reside at that place, or to travel to 
Yunnan. In 1868 a mission, under Major Sladen, 
crossed the Burmese frontier, and reached the city of 
Momien, but was unable to penetrate farther, chicfly 
in consequence of the jealousy and hostility of the 
Chinese Imperial authorities. There was at that 
time a rebellion, or civil war, in the province of 
Yunnan, and Major Sladen had obtained the good- 
will of the Panthay Mohammedan chiefs. In 1874 
the war, which had desolated this part of the empire 
for nearly twenty years, was ended by the total over- 
throw of the Moslem rebels. On this the Indian 
Government resolved to renew their attempts to open 
communication with Yunnan. A British mission, 
under Colonel Browne, was appointed by Lord Salis- 
bury, at the instance of the Chief Commissioner in 








best to dispose first of the historical matter, and to | Burmah, with instructions to cross China from Burmal 
describe the political mission with which Mr. Margary | to Shanghae. Lord Northbrook telegraphed to the 
came to be connected. | India Office that it was necessary to get the agree- 


The Indian Government had long had its attention | ment of the Chinese Government, an essential pre- 
called to the opening up a route for commerce through | liminary which Lord Derby, with his usual prudence, 
cheek on | enforced upon Lord Salisbury’s notice. His caution 

| was the more justified from Sir Thomas Wade having 


* « Journey of Augustus Raymond Margary from Shanghae to Bhamo.” 
Macmillan & Co, 
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the year before expressed doubt as to the likelihood 
of trade across the border of Yunnan, and given 
warning that the wostern and south-western frontiers 
were as jealously guarded as ever. There remained, 
also, a feeling of suspicion from the friendly rela- 
tions of the former British mission with the Panthay 
rebel chiefs. 

It is impossible to read the journal without mis- 
giving as to the honesty of Li Sieh Tai, commander 
of the Chinese troops in Yunnan, promoted to that 
rank for his services in putting down the Moham- 
medan rebels. Formerly a brigand chief, he still 
retains the rough and treacherous nature of his 
earlier life. The abject way in which he prostrated 
himself before Mr. Margary, while professing to 
give him a friendly reception, is in itself suspicious ; 
and whether implicated or not in the final catas- 
trophe, his power might have secured protection 
through all that region. 

There appears to have heen a reserve and want of 
frankness in the new negotiations with the Chinese 
Government. Prince Kung, the ruling spirit in 
Chinese foreign affairs, affirms that the true object of 
the mission was not explained. Imperial passports 
were, however, granted for the safe conduct of the 
expedition in Chinese territory. 

In order to make it clear to the mandarins of 
the western provinces that the mission belonged to 
the same nation which was so well known at the 
capital and the treaty-ports of the Pacific coast, the 
English minister at Pekin was instructed to send an 
officer across China to meet them on the western 
frontier. For this perilous and responsible duty Mr. 
Margary was selected, who, though only a young 
officer, during some six years’ residence in China, 
had thoroughly mastered the language, and made 
himself familiar with native habits and customs. 

He left Shanghae on the 23rd of August, and 
Hankow on the 4th of September, 1874. So much 
was known to the Indian Government, and little 
more. As he himself describes it, he had plunged 
into darkness for six months. It was doubtful whe- 
ther, even if he succeeded, he would be able to reach 
the frontier in time; and, as a precaution, another 
Consular officer, Mr. Clement Allen, who could tako 
his place as interpreter to the mission, if necessary, 
had been sent round by sea to Rangoon. 

_The mission had scarcely commenced the prepara- 
tions for their final start from Bhamé, when the 
Welcome news reached them at the Residency that 
Mr. Margary had accomplished his task, and was 
already at Manwyne. Two days later, on the 17th 
of January, he arrived at the Residency, and re- 
ported himself to Colonel Browne. 

Early in February the mission started from Bhamé, 
and, on the morning of the 18th, arrived with their 
escort and train at the last guard-house on Burmese 
territory, in the valley of Nampoung, a deep, narrow 
gorge, thickly covered with forest trees festooned 
With creepers, which separates Burmah from China. 

ere reports met them of danger ahead. The Kakh- 
yens, wild hill tribes, who occupy the wild frontier, 
Were said to be mustering in force to oppose their 
Progress, encouraged by the authorities at Seray, the 
first frontier town, and of Manwyne, the chief city of 
this part of the province of Yunnan. A council was 
held at which Margary made light of the rumours. 
He had come safely through the Kakhyen hills 
alone, he was known to the mandarins at Seray and 

anwyne. He would go on ahead, ascertain the 





truth, and send back instructions for their guidance. 
This offer was accepted, and he preparéd to start. 
During the afternoon gongs and cymbals were heard 
along the hills on the Chinese side, and Kakhyens 
were seen peering down from amongst the trees, but 
nothing occurred to interrupt their last dinner, or 
their conference, prolonged late into the night, at 
which the prospects of the mission were discussed. 

Early on the morning of the 19th of February 
Margary crossed the frontier, with no escort but his 
Chinese secretary and servants, who had been with 
him through his whole journey, and a few Burmese 
muleteers. The next morning brought letters from 
him, reporting all safe up to Seray. He had been 
well received there, and had passed on to Manwyne. 
The mission followed slowly, reaching Seray on the 
21st. No further news from Margary; but it was 
remarked that the Seray chief and all his men were 
armed, and more rumours came in of hostile prepara- 
tions, and danger. On the 22nd, in the early morn- 
ing, the storm broke. The mission camp was almost 
surrounded by armed bands, while letters from the 
Burmese agents at Manwyne to the chief in command 
of their escort told that Margary had been brutally 
murdered at Manwyne on the previous day. But for 
the staunchness of their Burmese escort—who re- 
sisted all offers of their assailants of heavy bribes if 
they would draw off and allow them only to kill the 
“foreign devils”—and the gallantry of the fifteen 
Sikhs, who formed their body-guard, the whole 
mission must have shared the fate of their comrade. 
As it was, after a hard day’s fighting, they were 
able to draw off in the evening and recross the 
frontier. 

Whatever conclusion may be arrived at in regard 
to the policy of the mission, there is but one feeling 
of admiration and of respect as to Augustus Margary. 
He did his part well, and his name will be enrolled 
with other noble pioneers who, in the reign of 
Victoria, have worthily sustained the honour of 
England, and with their lives, even to death, have 
advanced the lines of Christian civilisation. It is hard 
to lose such men as Bishops Pattison and Mackenzie, 
John Williams and David Livingstone, Goodenough 
and Margary, but their example will nerve many an 
Englishman for highest duty for God and for country. 
The record of Margary’s life is valuable as a study 
for the young, apart from the special interest of the 
country where his lot was cast. A monument has 
been erected somewhere to his memory, but this 
volume, containing his letters and last journal, will 
be his best memorial. 

Augustus Raymond, the third son of Major- 
General Margary, R.z., was born at Belgaum, in 
the Bombay Presidency, May 23rd, 1846. Sent to 
school in France at the age of nine, he afterwards 
spent some time with his uncle, the Rey. John 
Layard, the rector of Swafield, Norfolk, and at- 
tended the North Walsham Grammar School, from 
which hoe went, with three of his brothers, to 
Brighton College, where he remained seven years. 
On the return of his parents from India, he resided 
with them in London, and attended classes at Uni- 
versity College. From his school days onward he 
bore the same character — industrious, energetic, 
truthful, and generous. Full of spirit and joyous- 
ness, he was also thoughtful and sensible beyond his 
years, and warmly affectionate, both as a son and 
brother. When his career was yet undecided,s he 
received a nomination from his relative, Mr. Austin 
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Layard, ‘‘ Nineveh Layard,” to compete for a student- 
interpretership in China. Having studied for this, and 
passed the examination, he was sent to China in 
1867. At Pekin his diligence soon secured remark- 
able proficiency in the Chinese language, as well as 
peculiar knowledge of the life and habits of all 
classes of the Chinese people. After being attached 
three years to the Legation at Pekin, he was sent to 
take charge of the Consulate in the island of Formosa, 
residing chiefly at Tamsuy and Kelung, but visiting 
other parts of the island. At Kelung, he and his 
friend Mr. Dodd, a young merchant, by most heroic 
exertion rescued forty-two lives during a violent 
typhoon, for which they received the medal of the 
Royal Humane Society, and were honoured by the 
Queen with the decoration of the Albert medal of 
first class. In 1872 he returned to England, and 
took part in the discussion on Formosa at the Royal 
Geographical Society, of which he hecame a member. 
He returned to China next year, arriving at Shanghae 
in September, 1873. Thence he was sent to Chefoo, 
to take charge of the British Consulate, and he is 
remembered as the life of the foreign community, 
who had to pass the winter in a place remote and 
isolated. _In April, 1874, he was transferred to 
Shanghae, and in August received instructions to 
undertake the journey which ended so disastrously. 

His orders were, to start at once, and secretly, and 
were obeyed with his usual promptness and exact- 
ness, though he felt keenly having to leave on such a 
journey without being allowed even to say good-bye 
to his friends ; for he was under no delusions as to its 
danger. No one knew better the intense dislike of 
the Chinese to any such extension of the rights of 
foreigners in the interior and western provinces as 
the mission foreshadowed. And so he writes to his 
mother on the eve of starting: ‘‘It is a long and to 
a certain extent a perilous journey—I can’t disguise 
that fact, and that for three months I shall be beyond 
the reach of all news from the outer world.” But he 
will not let her dwell on this side of the picture, and 
adds directly, ‘‘ You must picture me trudging on 
through strange cities, stared at by pig-tailed mobs. 
At times sitting in eastern etiquette with native go- 
vernors and viceroys, and lastly you may look at the 
map, and fancy you seea solitary European, standing 
above the last pass, and anxiously gazing through 
his binoculars for the advent of Indian helmets from 
the west. You know, dearest, I have trust in God 
and fear nothing. Best love to all.—Your own loving 
Gus.’”’ And again to the lady to whom most of his 
letters had been addressed since his return from 
England :—‘‘Is it not a splendid mission? What 
wonderful things I shall see! I shall hope to have 
grand sport in the forests and mountains, which 
teem with wild life. It is impossible to say when 
you may hear from me. I shall try and make use of 
the native post, which is a very efficient service, but 
how far it may be safe for forejgn correspondence 
remains to be proved. It may be that not a word 
may be heard of me for the whole time, in which 
case all sorts of rumours may arise as to my fate. 
Let me beg of you not to believe one; rest assured 
I will make my way there and back, by God’s help, 
as safe as a trivet.”’ 

And in this temper he pressed steadily on, a lonely, 
sorely-tried man, bent only on doing his duty to the 
last, and getting his work through. And so to him 
—as surely to all such—came the highest strength 
and power according to his need. ‘ One disease after 





another attacked me,’ he writes to his uncle, the 
Rev. J. Layard, when he had been more than two 
months on his road, ‘‘ with relentless rapidity; even 
dysentery came to add its terrors to my loneliness, 
and reduced me to a skeleton. All my pride of flesh 
and muscle speedily vanished beneath its dire in- 
fluence; but, thank God, all this suffering was 
invaluable in curing me of a far greater disease. In 
the midst of my suffering I was drawn nearer to 
God, and at last, like Christian, the load rolled off 
my back, and I was another man. I hope you will 
not think me immediately full of conceit and vanity, 
and that I think myself an established Christian, but 
I hope, when I get back, please God, to prove the 
armour I have put on in private, and don’t yet know 
the strength and endurance of.” 

We have not space to give extracts from the letters 
or the journal, but we are mistaken if this brief 
notice of the writer does not induce many to read the 
book which records them. No higher commendation 
could be given than that of Sir Kutherford Alcock, 
in his appended chapter :— 

‘‘The information afforded on many points, evn 
of an incidental nature, is as novel as it is valuab’e, 
filling up a great blank in our previous knowledge 
of the actual state of the central and south-western 
provinces of China. The commercial resources of 
the different districts through which he passed for a 
distance of some nine hundred miles; the state of 
the roads and means of transport; the natural or 
manufactured products of each district traversed ; 
the habits and temper of the people; the disposition 
of the provincial authorities ; the deference paid in 
some cases, and the manifest disregard in others, of 
the obligations imposed upon them by the Imperial 
safe conduct given to Mr. Margary,—are all noted 
with conscientious care, and such intelligent dis- 
crimination and keenness of observation, that we 
cannot help feeling his selection from the juniors of 
the Consular service reflects equal credit on the body, 
and the judgment of his chief in assigning him the 
post. A very cursory glance through the pages will 
suffice to show how much may be learned from the 
perusal of the whole narrative. The physical geo- 
graphy, climate, and scenery, are all noted with no 
less vivacity and care than the political condition of 
the several districts which pass under his observation. 
Nothing escapes him.” 

And again, ‘‘ Although he met with numerous 
obstructions, both from ill-disposed officials and dan- 
gerous mobs, and a sad lack of that official protection 
he so confidently counted upon, he achieved the end 
of his journey triumphantly and in safety; it was 
only on his return that the catastrophe came. Look- 
ing to that end, nothing is more interesting or valu- 
able for future guidance than the account he has left 
us of the behaviour of officials and populace along 
the line of route. None of our experiences in China 
have thrown so much light on the degree of protec- 
tion passports secure to foreigners, and the amount 
of danger and insecurity to be encountered in spite 
of such protection.” 

From Shanghae to Hankow the passage is regu- 
larly made by American steamers on the mighty 
Yangtze river, and is familiar to many English 
readers. But the journey from Hankow to Bhamd, 
on the south-west frontier, is comparatively new, and 
the information afforded by Mr. Margary throughout 
his journal will make this book one of special interest 
and permanent value. 
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ROB DONN, 


THE BARD OF SUTHERLAND. 


| eg is nearly a hundred years since Robert Mackay, 
better known as Rob Dona, or Rob the Brown, 
a noted Gaelic bard, passed away (1714—1778). But 
his name is yet honoured, and his memory green; 
not only in his native county, Sutherland, but wher- 
ever the Gaelic language is yet cherished. Professor 
Blackie, of Edinburgh, in his recent volume “ On 
the Language and Literature of the Scottish High- 
lands,” has made known to English readers the 
name of Rob Donn. His biography had been already 
written, and his poems edited by a learned and 
distinguished Scottish divine, Dr. Mackintosh 
Mackay. Mr. Lockhart had also, in the ‘‘ Quarterly 
Review,” proclaimed the merits and sounded the 
praise of the Sutherlandshire bard. But Professor 
Blackie has given no specimens of his poetry, as in 
the case of other Gaelic bards from whom he has 
given translations. A sketch of his life and poetry 
may interest many readers of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour.” 

fob Donn, who was born of humble parents in 
the county of Sutherland, in the year 1714, early 
gave the most astonishing tokens of future genius ; 
so amazing indeed are the instances recorded of his 
precocity, that were they not well authenticated it 
would “be impossible to believe them. As early as 
his third year he is said to have composed his first 
verse, and from that to his seventh year the instances 
of his impromptus are so numerous as to show that, 
even when a child, he was never at a loss for a witty 
reply to any one who might address him. His pre- 
cocity attracted much attention from the gentlemen 
of his clan, who often amused themselves with his 
ready answers; and in his seventh year Mr. John 
Mackay, of Musal, was so struck by the child’s 
quickness and cleverness that he took him into his 
employment as cowherd. In this gentleman’s service 
he remained for many years, filling various posts at 
different times, but always looked upon less as a 
servant than as a valued friend. ; 

Rob never learnt either how to read or write ;, up 
to the day of his death he was ignorant even of the 
letters of the alphabet. The Bible, the influence of 
parts of which can be clearly traced in his poems, was 
almost the only literature with which he was familiar, 
and his knowledge of this was derived from hearing it 
read in the kirk and in the household at evening 
prayer. Yet, in spite of these disadvantages, the 
powers of which he had so early shown proof matured 
rapidly. Satire seems to have been the gift that 
first developed itself, a satire so keen and cutting 
that it was the dread of all those around him. 
John Mackay, of Musal, himself, in spite of their 
firm friendship, often winced under the fury of the 
bard, who could at will make the object of his dis- 
pleasure the laughing-stock of the whole country. 
Unfortunately, the peculiar character of the langtage 
in which the satires were composed will not allow of 
their appearing in an English dress with anything 
like their original pungency, so that no attempt has 
been made to translate them. 


There is a tragedy of love attached to the lives of 
most poets, and Rob Donn proved no exception tv 
the general rule. The object of his first love was a 
certain Annie Morrison, a humble maiden of great 
beauty, who seems to have stirred and searched his 
poet’s heart to its depth. Yellow-haired Annie must 
ever have the same interest for Rob’s admirers that 
Highland Mary has for those of Burns? The two or 
three songs the bard has left on the subject are of 
great beauty, and sufficiently attest the genuineness 
of his passion. One is entitled the ‘‘ Drover’s Song,” 
and was written whilst employed in the capacity of 
drover to take cattle to the southern markets, an 
dispose of them for his master. Whilst in the 
southern town he thinks regretfully of his northern 
home, and of her whom he has left there. 


Although my bed be warm and soft, 
No gentle sleep can calm my mind, 
For still my thoughts tumultuous oft 
Fly northward with the southern wind !— 
Ah, how much better would it be 
Within my native glen to stray, 
With cattle few, but blest with thee— 
Than ‘counting hundreds here to-day ? 

* * * * 
The shadows of the dark’ning wood, 
The mountains veiled in twilight’s gloom, 
Sheep on the hills that seek their food 
Amid the heather and the broom, — 
And greyish dells where children play, 
When summer’s beauty makes them fair— 
All these I call to mind to-day, 
My heart still yearning to be there. 


The song concludes with a half-humorous, half- 
pathetic appeal to drovers who were returning before 
him not to take advantage of, his absence. Another 
song is in a far sadder strain. Itwas written on his 
return to Sutherland, when he found that during his 
absence Annie had rejected him for the sake of another 
—a carpenter, whom she ultimately married, and the 
preference of whom to Rob Donn she is said to have 
bitterly regretted, and not without cause, all the rest 
of her life. 

Rob some. time after married Janet Mackay, 
daughter of a tenant in his native parish, by whom 
he had a numerous family, and he proved an ex- 
emplary husband and a most eareful and affectionate 
father. Janet, like the bonny Jean of Burns, was 
noted for the finest voice in the country-side, and 
was celebrated for the singing of her husband’s 
songs, the tunes to many of which were of his own 
composing. 

On his marriage he left the employment of John 
Mackay, from whom he had received nothing but 
kindness. Rob was employed by the good Lord 
Reay to shoot deer for the use of the chieftain and 
his family, hunting being an occupation to which 
Rob was passionately attached. This attachment 





seemed more than once likely to get him into trouble. 
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ROB DONN. 


On one occasion he was summoned before the sheriff- 
substitute of the bounds for shooting deer for his 
own use. He set out to attend the court, followed 
by his weeping wife, who expected that he would be 
transported, at least, and with his gun—described 
afterwards by his daughter, with a touch of her 
father’s humour, as ‘‘ that slender, black, long, wicked 
gun ’’—carried upon his shoulder. They had not gone 
far when they came across a small herd of deer, and 
Rob—the hunter’s instinct being too strong to be re- 
sisted—at once fired, and shot two of them dead. His 
wife redoubled her cries, thinking he had thus sealed 
his doom, but Rob bade her go home and send for 
them; if he were transported she would have the 
more need of them, and if not, he would soon return 
to get his share. Fortunately, upon this and other 
occasions, the friendship of the county chieftains was 
his protection ; their only design was to frighten him 
from the illegal practice, and this they found they 
were unable to do; no Highlander in those days 
could look upon deer-shooting as a crime. 

During nearly the whole of the remainder of his 
life, with one or two interruptions, Rob remained 
with Lord Reay, though it was rather in name than 
in fact that he was in any man’s service. At one 
time he joined a corps raised among the men of 
Sutherland, but it was more as a companion to the 
officers than as a private, for he appears to have 
attended drill and other disciplinary routines only 
when it suited his convenience. The fact is, his 
genius had now raised him to the position of an 
equal among the gentlemen of Sutherland. Burns 
was not more sought after by the farmers of Ayr- 
shire, or by the literati and aristocracy of Edinburgh, 
than Rob by men of all classes in Sutherland. All 
doors were thrown open to him, and no meeting of 
the gentry was considered complete without him. 





His fame had spread throughout the Highlands; his | 


sallies were repeated far and wide, and it is said that 


in his frequent journeys he ‘ blazed” his track by | 


sallies of wit and snatches of song, which were repeated 
at every place. 

His quickness in composition was something mar- 
vellous. Hewas known to compose in a half-hour’s 
walk to a wedding eleven long verses, each one 
replete with humour, and bearing upon the guests 
invited, with which he favoured the company imme- 
diately upon his arrival. The amazing power of his 
memory may be judged from the fact that he com- 
posed and carried about in his mind over ten thousand 
lines of his poetry, till they were copied at his dicta- 
tion by a Highland minister. 

Little wonder then can be expressed at the admira- 
tion evinced by all classes for their native bard. It 
must be said, to his credit, that all this adulation and 
fame did not turn his head, or render him other than 
an independent, warm-hearted, and, in his late years, 
deeply religious poet. His death took place at 
the height of this deserved fame, in his sixty-fourth 
year, in August, 1778, to the great regret of his 
fellow-clansmen, who have since erected a handsome 
monument over his remains. 

Rob Donn was brown-haired, brown-eyed, rather 
pale-complexioned, clear-skinned, and somewhat 
good-looking; the expression of his countenance 
always indicated much animation and energy. In 
figure he was rather below middle size, stout, and 
well formed according to his size. 

The most remarkable of Rob Donn’s poems are 
his Elegies, poems of great pathos and power, in 





17k 
which he celebrates the virtues of worthy men of his. 
clan, now and again breaking off to point some 
lesson to the living. In considering these, it must 
be remembered that at the period in which he lived 
—that preceding and immediately following the rebe!- 
lion of 1745—while the rest of the Highlands was 
plunged in superstition, most of the clans being rude 
and barbarous, the natives of Sutherland, owing to the 
early introduction of the Reformed faith, presented 
a complete and noble contrast to the Catholie High- 
landers. Kirks, manses, and schools were to be 
found in all districts ; theft and murder were things. 
almost unknown, and there was no bitterness in the 
relations betwixt rich and poor, which were of a 
patriarchal rather than of a feudal character. These 
facts must be borne in mind to account for the reli- 
gious character of the Elegies which will now briefly 
be considered. 

One of the most famous is an elegy to a pious and 
earnest minister, the Rev. Murdoch Macdonald, 
which is too long for insertion here. At the end of 
the year of his deceaso the bard wrote a monody 
upon the same subject, which possesses pathos which 
even a translation cannot altogether mar :— 


he 
O mouth of eloquence ! O lib’ral heart ! 
O mind with wisdom stored and soul of grace ! 
Hand without stint or meanness to impart ! 
O smile of loveliness and frownless face ! 
In griet’s sad wilderness I tarry long, 
Amid the gay I shed the secret tear, 
No more I care for laughter or for song,— 
No song can please me which thou canst not hear! 


9 


They change their manners now since thou art dead ; 
No more they care the heavenly crown to win ; 

They heed no more what thou in love hast said, 

And God has given them over to their sin. 

Some when thou first departedst wept for thee — 

But grief grows old, no longer now they sigh 

But not so soon will grief depart from me— 

Here, at the year’s end, sad, O sad am 1! 


3. 
I love thy little ones, I love thy kin, 
I love thy fume, which ever shall abide, 
I love the songs which thou wert wont to sing, 
The very churchyard ashes at thy side ! 
O that two generations we had had 
Of thee : my sorrow for thee cannot die ; 
The year’s departure leaves me not less sal— 
Here, at the year’s end, sad, O sadam I! 


The reference to “two generations” refers to a 
hope which existed, that Mr. Macdonald’s son might 
succeed him, which hope was disappointed. ‘The 
elegies of his two employers, John Mackay or John 
MacEachainn and Lord Reay, are also famous. A 
few verses of the former, in which he refers to the 
liberality of the deceased, are subjoined : — 


Some keep the verbal law of man, 

And yet hard creditors are they ; 

They store what legal!y they can, 

What the law makes them, that they pay! 
Though want and misery they sce, 

Not less through pity grows their sum ; 
Shut eyes and purse alike will he 

Against the poor and needy one ! 
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This bastard honour grows apace— 
The creed of numbers beyond ken, 
Who, greatly to their own disgrace, 
Would rather owe to God than men ! 
Theirs will be loss beyond recall 
When God shall sum up all their debt— 
‘* Thou heededst not the poor man’s call, 
I also will thy prayers forget !” 

i * * 7 
If thou another’s want didst know 
Thou couldst not in thy goods rejoice. 
Towards the poor thy heart would glow 
Although his wants ne’er found a voice. 
Ah, sooner lose a pound of gold 
Than take to thee an ounce of sin, — 
The waters shall bring manifold 
For all thy treasure cast therein ! 


I saw the gentle who was poor, 

And he was full of gloom and grief, 
He passed the once wide-opened door 
Where now no more he finds relief ! 
I saw the widow in her tears, 

T saw the beggar hungering ; 

The orphan now unclothed appears 
Unnoticed by th’ unpitying ! 


Who needs advice must want it now, 
And see the prosperous times depart ; 
All clouded is the poet’s brow, 

With none to reverence his art. 

None seek to make the poor rejoiee ; 
And when I ask why joys are fled, 
They answer me with tearful voice— 
** Alas! is not MacEachainn dead ?” 


I see the gathering of the poor— 
Now poor indeed since thou art dead, 
And closed for aye that open door 
Where Love consoled and Bounty fed ! 
And strangers now are praised to me 
As lib’ral—I knew only one— 

But, ah ! the wandering stars we sce 
After the setting of the sua ! 


In all his poems his strong hatred to greed makes 
itself felt. The probabie explanation is, that with 
an increase of civilisation, some of those vices, which 
seem always to accompany it, were creeping in among 
the men of Sutherland; many were giving up the 
ancient Highland custom of open hospitality, and the 
bard took every opportunity of checking this and 
similar tendencies. In the elegy to the pious Lord 
Reay he again dwells upon the same subject :— 


Thy deeds had tongues which made the world aware 
That grovelling meanness had no place in thee, 
Perceiving hoarded riches were a snare, 
And wretched misers’ heaps but vanity ! 
Thy bounteous giving made thy face more glad 
When for the needy laying money down 
Than sordid misers’ when they basely add 
An ill-earned penny to a hoarded crown ! 

* a * * 
The man with greedy appetite for wealth, 
Who seeks to feed his soul with yellow ore 
And lives to heap up riches for himself, 
Will blame thee that thou left no miser’d store ; 
Then out his gathered treasures he will bring 
And praise himself, and bid his soul be gay ! 
Rut this is he- whom Heaven’s Almighty King 
Shall call the Great Fool on the judgment-day ! 





Hadst thou by nature been a man of greed, 

How soon had grown the tempting glittering hoard, 
If thou to Pity’s tears had deign’d no heed 

And hard-wrung rents with human curses stored ! 
But no! for when the yearly rents were paid, 

It was more joy to thee a thousand-fold 

To see a glad face in God’s image made 

Than the king’s image on the yellow gold! 


But the most impressive warning upon this subject 
is contained in the elegy upon three brothers, two of 
them being twins, who were all misers, and who all 
died suddenly about the same time. While the awe 
occasioned by their deaths was still upon the com- 
munity, the bard wrote their elegy :— 


Three persons in this lonely grave 
Together lie for ever lw, 
Not health nor strength their life could save— 
All three were strong ten days ago! 
Since these so soon were snatched away, 
Whom death will visit next what mortal tongue can say t 


*Twas in the same year two were born, 

And they were comrades from their birth ! 

By death apart they were not torn 

When they departed from the earth ! 

He snapped life’s thread with sudden might, 
And took them both away within one day and night ! 


Their dress was taken from one fold, 

And from one flock the wool was torn ; 

Their minds were fashioned in one mould, 

And in short time all three are gone ! 

The same men bore them shoulder-high 
Unto the lonely grave where they together lie ! 


No special evil have they done 
Known unto the community, 
And special virtue had they none, 
Nor zeal, nor grace, nor charity ! 
Events of time had o’er them passed, 
And in their daily walk they met with Death at last. 


But has not this for us a voice, 

And more especially for the old 

In hoarded riches that rejoice, 

And store away the yellow gold !— 

Their hoarded wealth is still increased, — 
Denying food and clothes they make a funeral feast ! 


They will not spend nor name an heir, 

Their wealth will fall to birds of prey, 

And all the gleaning of their care, 

Like snow on hills, will melt away ; 

And ah! more darkly placed their gold 
Than in its mineral state deep in the mine of old. 


The judgment of the Heavenly King 
Gave some men little, some men more, 
That he might, who was prospering, 
Show tenderness unto the poor ;— 
That so the wealthy one might give 
Unto the man who toiled for him, wherewith to live! 


But after all these words of mine 
About the vanity of greed, 
Some men good works will still decline, 
Nor naked clothe, nor hungry feed !— 
Their hearts no more with love will glow 
Than those of these three men this night a week ago! 


At another time he gave his clansmen a lesson 
upon the brevity of life in ‘“ Ewen’s Elegy.” The 
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occasion of its composition was as follows. Having 
been out for a long day's hunting, Rob took refuge 
for the night in a half-ruined hut, where he found a 
beggar, named Ewen, apparently in a dying state; 
the sombre circumstances attending his condition, 
contrasted with the news he had lately heard of the 
death of the Prime Minister, Pelham, impressed 
the bard; he fell into a musing fit, and presently 
began to croon over the words of ‘ Ewen’s Elegy.” 
The old beggar had still the power of hearing, and 
feeling his Highland pride insulted by the refrain, at 
the closing words of the song, snatched up a club, 
and creeping behind the bard, aimed a blow with all 
the strength of his withered arm. Rob but just 
escaped it. He did all in his power to soothe tho | 
enraged old man, and he was so affected by the | 
circumstance that he never spoke of it without pain, 
and avoided the subject as much as possible. 





Ewen’s Execy. 
(Written shortly after the death of Pelham, the Prime Minister.) | 


’Tis thou that dost instruct us, Death, 
That we should turn ere yet too late ! 
The longest lives are but a breath, 

Thou callest hence both small and great ! 


Where shall we find a humbler man 

In Scotland than thy father’s son ? 

And in all Britain greater than 

This Pelham, save the king, was none ! 
Long time, O Ewen, Ke. 


Much more might be written and quoted of our 
bard’s Elegies, and his narrative and descriptive 
poems would also seem to demand a word, but that 
too much space has already been taken up. The 
above verses, which, with the exception of the 
monody to the Rev. Murdoch Macdonald, are rendered 
line for line, may help to give the English reader a 
very faint notion of the powers of this Highland 
bard, whose poems have been orally preserved for 
more than than a hundred years, and whose genius, 
had he been born in different circumstances, might 
well have procured for him a place among the 
greatest poets of his country. 

ANGUS M. MACKAY. 


A WINTER’S NIGHT ON A LOCOMOTIVE. 


m HO drives the express train to-night?” 


asked the inspector, as he came out of his 





But these thy latest actions ought 
To ope at once our slumberous eyes— 
Thy sudden leap from Britain’s court 
To this low nook where Ewen lies ! 


Long time, O Ewen, yes, long time 

Has dread disease foretold thy fate ; 
Now nigh Death’s door dost thou repine, 
With no one to compassionate ! 

If unimproved the time has passed, 

And many a crime been done therein, 
Yet hope remains while life shall last, 

O yet repent thee of thy sin ! 


If we believe thy word, O Death, 
These lessons we shall ne’er let slip ! 
There is no mortal drawing breath 


comfortable room and advanced to the open platform, 
where he was met by a cutting east wind and a 
rising snowstorm, which blew in sudden gusts, now 
half extinguishing the flickering gas lamps which 
stretched in long perspective down the landing-stage, 
now whirling clouds of thin, sharp snow-flakes that 
almost pierced the flesh. The express train stood in 
front of the broad, handsome station; the doors of a 
few elegant carriages of the first and second-class, 
of which the train consisted, were open, and one 
might see within the lighted compartments the 
luxurious fittings, the furs, the rugs, the soft cushions, 
the hot-water footstools, and all the acceptable ap- 
pliances for the ease of passengers on a winter’s 
night. Here and there a part of a traveller’s face 
was visible among the wrappings—a nose blue with 











Too vile for thy companionship ! 

The solemn truth when will we learn, — 
Death’s vision is both high and low— 
From Ewen’s sores thou didst not turn, 
Great Pelham felt thy mortal blow. 


Thon makest grief in court and hall 
When at thy touch earth’s glories fade, 
The ragged poor man thou dost call 
For whom no mourning will be made ! 
All men, O Death, thy face shall see, 
And all be forced with thee to go! 
Watchful and ready we should be 
*Twixt Pelham high and Ewen low ! 


And all around thy victims fall, 
Unseen thy sudden bullets fly ; 

The noises round us loud!y call 

That we should be prepared to dir 
Thou that art lowest in the throng, 
Hast thou not heard that Ewen dies ? 
And thou whom riches render strong, 
That low in death great Pelham lies ? 


Friends of my heart, and shall not this 
Make all our thoughts to heaven tend ? 
Society a candle is 

That flames away at either end ! 


| frost, a moustache half veiled in the owner’s breath; 
_and at intervals the surprised countenance of an 
| awakened sleeper wondering where he was, and 
| demanding petulantly why they were stopping there 
so long. Only a few passengers had left the train, 
and still fewer had joined it; but now and then a 
densely-muffled figure would carefully enter an open 
door, while packers and porters were busy stowing 
away the luggage, bawling the while for the benefit 
of laggards, if any there were. At the same time 
inspectors are examining the train with lantern and 
hammer ; all the machinery is reviewed ; every axle, 
wheel, and spoke is tested by sounding strikes of 
the hammer, and all conceivable precautions taken, 
it being madness on such a night to dispatch a 
train not in perfect order. With the tumult ef pre- 
paration and the howling of the storm are mingled 
the shrill voices of the waiters, who run up and down 
the platform, crying, “Grog!” ‘ Negus!” ‘ Hot 
beer!” etc., and supplying with such drinks the 
half-awakened travellers, who, for the most part, 
are but too glad to get them. It is characteristic of 
Germany, this regular supply of refreshments to 
a traveller on his route. In France, in Belgium, 
and notably in England, it is newspapers that are 
thrust into his hand, and are supposed to be the only 
thing he wants. The German, it appears, can eat 
and drink all along the line: the Englishman reads 
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incessantly, so long, that is, as he is supplied with a 
printed sheet and a light to read by. 

‘« Who drives the express to-night ?’’? demands the 
inspector again, as he strides along the platform, 
while the huge, long-legged engine, hissing and 
snorting, as if eager to start, sends forth dazzling 
tire-flashes from its open furnace. “It is old Zim- 
merman,” says a voice, in reply; and at the word 
there comes forward a short, thickset figure, clad in 
a sheepskin with the fleece turned inwards, which is 
girt round his loins with a strong leather belt. He 
has risen up from between the tender and the engine 
to present himself to the inspector. ‘‘ Old Zimmer- 
man” is a man in the prime of life and fulness of 
manly strength; but he is an old engine-driver, 
seeing that for the last quarter of a century he has 
worked by day or by night upon the locomotive, and 
in rain or storm, heat or cold, hail or thunder, has 
travelled a distance that would reach ten times 
round the circumference of the earth. That is a 
sort of work that ages a man much sooner than sitting 
at the seat of customs or casting up accounts at the 
«lerk’s desk. So Zimmerman looks old, and further- 
more he straddles somewhat in his walk, taking wide 
ateps like a sailor—a habit he has got from constantly 
steadying himself on his fast-flying machine. His legs 
are buried in stout leather boots; he has drawn his 
furry cap down over his ears, and wound a voluminous 
handkerchief round his neck and chin. His face, 
deeply bronzed with the weather, is yet good- 
humoured and cheery; not a feature tells of self- 
indulgence or excess, though his eyelids are swollen, 
and the whites of his sparkling brown eyes are 
streaky and bloodshot. 

‘“We start in five minutes. How goes it with you, 
Zimmerman ?” asks the inspector. ‘ Fearfully cold, | 
sir; twenty-five degrees below freezing,” isthe reply. | 
‘* We shall be in for it; the snow-drift is hard as 
shot, and driven by such a north-easter will pepper | 
us to a pretty tune. Ha! there is Louise already.” | 
A little woman, snowed all over, and carrying a | 
hand-basket, glides on to the platform, and beckons | 
the driver, pouring out at the same time the steaming 
contents of a coffee-pot, which old Zimmerman sips 
at intervals while inspecting and oiling his engine, | 
whose fiery eyeballs are glaring out upon the dark | 
road. He sees that the boiler-vents are clear, that 
the grating of the furnace is free from cinder and 
ashes, that nothing is too tight or too slack; in a 
word, that his old friend Griff is in a condition to 
have free play for his giant limbs and his hundred- | 
and-twenty horse-power, and able to carry his enor- 
mous bulk and the burden of a hundred-and-twenty 
tons attached to it with the swiftness of an eagle’s 
flight through the darkness and storm. . 

‘‘Will the directors ever think of putting up a 
pent-house on the engine to shield you poor fellows 
from the weather?” asks the inspector; ‘‘ you must 
suffer horribly on such a night as this.” ‘Ah, 
now, you see,’ returns the driver, ‘‘the gentlemen 
in their sessions-chamber don’t know how a January 
north-easter cuts a fellow, and imagine that if we 
were sheltered we should hear and see nothing, as if 
we could hear better with our heads buried in fur 
caps, and see better with eyes exposed to the snow- 
storm. All ready, sir; you can give the signal.” 





The inspector nods, and lifts his hands; the loud 
clavging of the electric bel) for a few moments gut- 
roare the howhng stormwind—Ding, dong, ding, 





dong! 


‘“Heaven shield you, my poor husband!” 


ON A LOCOMOTIVE. 


says the little wife, as he bends down from the engine 
to touch her hand. ‘‘ Good night, wife; to bed with 
you, and think of me when you are snug and warm.” 
“My poor Zim—”’ But Zim has laid his gloved 
hand on the regulator; a sudden tug, the engine 
begins to move, and the carriages, creaking and 
straining as if unwilling to be disturbed, follow; 
clouds of steam come puffing from the engine, and 
fill the vault of the station. ‘The train moves on, and 
in another moment down comes the howling storm 
upon the two silent men, the driver and the stoker— 
a million-shaped torment of minute ice-needles, prick- 
ing into the flesh—a shower of tiny darts, which it 
is impossible to face. The driver looks through his 
fingers along the train to see that all is in order. 
The light from the illuminated carriages glimmers 
through the fast-falling snow. How comfortable and 
cosey it must be in those warm down-pillowed com- 
partments! Upon the carriages sit the guards, 
looking like dark shapeless lumps in their manifold 
wrappings, and as if insensible to the storm, as it 
whines and whistles around the rushing mass. 

The red lights of the signals glide slowly past, 
and now the train has left the last of them behind, 
and is fairly off on its solitary path. The night is 
dark as pitch, the wind. roars, and the snow half 
blinds the driver, who can scarcely see the chimney 
of the engine. What perils for him may be veiled by 
the dense darkness? Has some workman left a tool 
lying on the rails? Has the stormwind stretched 
some tree trunk across it? Has some goods-carriage 
slid out of a siding? Has the weight of the snow 
broken the telegraph wires? and are not all the 
signal lights in working order? In any of these 


| cases there is the utmost danger to life and limb. 


Now he opens the regulator wider, and old Griff, 
puffing and panting, rushes faster and faster into 
the solid darkness of the night. Now and then the 
warning signal is sounded, and with ever-increasing 
speed the train flies on, until the wheels seem scarcely 
to touch the rails. Zimmerman says to himself, ‘ All 
lies in the hands of God;’’ but his courage, watch- 
fulness, and resolution are nothing shaken. And so he 
stands quietly on the rushing machine, his gaze, in 


| spite of the storm and snow, fixed on the farthest 


limit of the light cast by the locomotive’s lanterns in 
broken and fitful flashes on the dreary route. Ever 
the telegraph wires rush forward out of the gloom, 
and there are momentary glimpses of barns, sheds, 
water-courses, cottages, rocks, trees, bridges, and 
now and then a belated human form, which, like 
dreamy phantasmagoria, leap for an instant out of 
the blackness, and disappear as suddenly. 

At times there is a fleeting picture of some quiet 
village, where the red lights are gleaming through 
the casements. ‘‘ How warm and safe it must be 
down there,” he thinks to himself—but in a minute 
that vision has vanished in a wild whirlwind of 
driven snow-arrows, and a dense cloud of steam, 
which a sudden squall sends down, enveloping the 
engixe, and for a few moments blotting every- 
thing from view. The squall past, the storm relaxes 
for a short space, and Zimmerman looks at his watch. 
‘‘ Forward!” he cries; ‘forward! we are four 
minutes behind the prescribed time — forward !” 
He opens the regulator wider, the engine beats 
quicker time, and faster and faster the train flies 
through the darkness. ‘‘ Fire-up!” he cries, when 
this eagle flight has endured for a league or two— 
‘fire-up, Gartner.” The stoker, deafened with the 
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A WINTER'S NIGHT 


noise, does not hear, or at any rate does not move. 
The driver looks at him, and sees the poor fellow stand- 
ing by the tender in a sort of dream. A slap on the 
shoulder rouses him from his abstraction, and at the 
words, ‘‘ Fire-up, Stoker!” he seizes the ponderous 
coal-shovel as Zimmerman opens the door of the 
furnace. A blinding blaze of light shoots out of the 
glowing fire-mass, changing the volumes of steam 
into billows of fire, and lighting up for a space the 
depths of the whirling snow-cloud. The dark figure 
of the stoker seems to dive into the fierce blaze, as 
with eager haste he feeds the devouring flame. Not 
until some two hundred weight of fuel have been 
cast into the furnace does the driver close the door; 
the blinding blaze gives place to pitchy darkness, and 
the stoker, panting with the exertion, resumes his 
position. At the same moment there is a huge burst 
of mingled fire and smoke from the chimney, followed 
by a cataract of sparks, comparable to nothing so 
much as a monster rocket streaming skywards. 

‘What is the matter, Gartner?’’ shouts Zimmer- 
man at the stoker’s ear; ‘‘ you seem to see and hear 
nothing. Wake up, man.” 

“Ah, sir,” returns Gartner, ‘‘’tis a bad time for 
me; my poor wife lies at home in the crisis of a 
fever; my sister, who has nursed her for weeks 
past, has taken the fever too; my little Hetty, but 
ten years old, is now their only help; and I have to 
be away on duty.” 

The driver turns away, and draws his fur cap 
down over his eyes. ‘‘There is Wolfsberg,’’ he 
says, after a pause, as the red and white lights of a 
station begin to shimmer through the gloom. He 
sounds the warning whistle, turns off the steam, and 
the train stops beneath the roof of the station. 

With the utmost haste he examines the engine, 
clears out the half-melted snow from every corner 
and cranny of the working parts with his numbed 
fingers, and tests such as are liable to derangement. 
While he is thus engaged, the station fireman calls 
to him, ‘‘ Zimmerman, the grating of old Griff is so 
caked with cinder, I shan’t be able to get it clear in 
the four minutes.” Down jumps the driver, and, 
laying hold of a ponderous iron bar, probes with 
powerful thrusts the mass of thickened scoria, heed- 
less of the scorching heat, and in a few minutes, by 
his timely aid, the necessary work is accomplished— 
the sturdy worker panting with the exertion and 
dripping with perspiration. ‘Go on!” cries the 
station-master, ‘“‘time’s up!” 
man is on his engine, still almost gasping for breath, 
and sweat streaming down his face. 

The whistle sounds, and out they go again into 
the icy snowstorm and into twenty-five degrees of 
frost, which in a few seconds transforms the trickling 
sweat into solid ice. 

Forward! forward! The storm has increased. 
Above, below, around, the dry, prickly snow flies in 
whirling circles and eddies ; on the long level of the 
ron road it comes like rolling billows, which dash 
in breakers upon the advancing train, burying the 

uge engine in icy foam, and whirling away aloft 
together with the angry fire-drift. The two men 
speak no word, but shield themselves as well as they 
can from the rain of prickly ice, and keep fast hold 
of the engine-rail to save themselves from being 
dashed to earth by the tempest. 

“It snows heavily,” says a lady passenger who 
has waked up for a moment in a comfortable car- 

nage, aroused, it may be, by the loud rattling of the 


In a moment the | 
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snow-drift on the window-pane. ‘It is exceedingly 
inconvenient, my dear, this night travelling in 
winter.” ‘ Yes,” says her friend, yawning; ‘don’t 
you think we are going very slow ?’’ And then they 
draw their furs and pillows closer around them, 
nestle their heads each into a warm corner, and drop 
off to sleep again. 

Forward! forward! The engine sweats like a 
huge living creature. In parts the driving snow 
melts, hissing as it falls, and trickles down, to be 
hardened into ice on parts remoter from the fire. To 
keep the safety-valve and the whistle from being 
frozen hot water is played on them, and blown by 
the wind over the silent pair, who with difficulty re- 
tain their position on the footboard. By imper- 
ceptible degrees the pace slackens somewhat, for the 
groaning machine has its lower limbs incrusted with 
ice, and in all nooks and corners where the searching 
snow can lodge it has frozen into compact masses, so 
that old Griff is metamorphosed into a monster, who 
snorts and growls as if conscious of ill-usage. 

“‘T fear the pumps may get frozen,” says Zimmer- 
man; ‘‘ we will let them play a little.” He attempts 
to turn his head and stretch out his arm, but finds 
himself fast bound in a suit of ice armour. It is the 
same with Gartner; the drenched clothing of tho 
men has become frozen throughout ; their beards are 
ice-lumps; icicles hang from their eyelids and cause 
the light signals of a passing station to assume all 
the colours of the rainbow. With violent efforts they 
succeed in crushing their icy envelopes, in thawing 
the ice from their beards and faces, though neither 
of them cares to speak many words, so painful has 
audible speech become in face of the merciless wind. 

At Rodenkirk they are several minutes behind 
time. Forward! forward! though the storm rages 
fierce as ever. The dense snow-wreaths whirl inces- 
santly around them; again the icy armour locks 
them in its grasp and clutches their shivering limbs. 
The stations seem to spin past them but slowly, and 
| to their exhausted strength and eager expectation 
| the route grows longer and longer. 
| Now there steals over both of them an inexpres- 
| sible longing for sleep. ‘‘ What hopes for me, 
doctor?” suddenly cries Gartner, in a beseeching 
voice. He has been nodding as he stood, and has 
dreamed that he was by the bedside of his sick wife. 
‘Gartner! Gartner!’ cries the driver, whom the 
words have aroused from a dreamy stupor into which 
he also had fallen—‘‘ Wake up, man; thank heaven 
our night’s work will soon be done; another half- 
hour will finish it.” That thought is encouraging to 
both ; and rousing themselves as best they can, they 
are content to endure to the end. 

“This is frightfully discourteous weather, ba- 
roness,” says a full-dressed captain of the guard, in 
the warm coupée of the first-class, to a young lady 
who is reclining opposite him, just as the dismal 
daylight is breaking. At the word he draws a little 
mirror from his travelling-bag, and with a small 
ivory comb begins to make himself presentable, as to 
beard, whiskers, and moustache, at least. The lady 
stirs under voluminous folds of silk and ermine, and 
drawing away an embroidered veil, shows a fair, 
rosy face, smilingly awake, while with delicately- 
gloved hand she arranges her golden locks. ‘‘ Shock- 
ing weather.’ ‘‘ Look, baroness! look at the driving 
snow! one cannot see for the distance of a couple of 
yards. It is well that I gave orders that our horecs 
should not be taken out of their stables to-day. 
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Really, if those fellows out on the engine there are 
not minding their business, some disaster may 
easily happen in such weather as this.” ‘Oh, that 
gort of people are used to it, you know,” said the 
pretty baroness, yawning. ‘True, but yet terrible 
things do happen sometimes through the neglect or 
carelessness of these fellows, no doubt. The directors 
ought to be more severe; there is nothing like strict 
discipline for men of that sort; they don’t under- 
stand indulgence, it is but thrown away upon them.” 
““Do you know, papa, whether Madame Dietritch is 
to be presented at court this winter ?”’ 

Forward! forward! The storm has lulled a 
little. ‘Old Griff,” says Zimmerman to his engine, 
which has swollen into a mass of ice and frozen snow, 
and seems struggling desperately under its unwonted 
load, ‘‘ we shall both come in like Polar bears, stiff 
with frost and dead-beat. It has been a sorry night 
for all of us; but you shall be well looked to, old 
fellow, and well cleaned and put to rights, from 
wheel-tires to chimney-top; as for me, as soon as I 
am thawed, I get between the blankets. Thank 
heaven, there is Hochfeld, the terminus!” 

Slowly and painfully he lifts his frozen limb to the 
whistle, turns off the steam, and signals the breaks- 
man guard ; a minute later the train rolls in under 
the lofty arched roof of the station. There the view 
is not very cheering, as the flickering, half-extin- 
guished lights are contending with the dreary dawn 
of a winter’s morning, veiled in clouds of driving 
snow. Sharp icicles, a yard long, glitter ominously 
from walls and girders, and in places the platform is 
covered with the white drift heaped in strange fan- 
tastic forms almost breast-high. 

Snorting, creaking, groaning, the labouring ma- 
chine stops at its due position in the dim-lighted 
vault. The inspector, in a warm fur cloak, stalks 
with official dignity on to the platform. Weary, 
worn-out, and shivering with cold, Zimmerman 
slowly descends, and hands him the way-bill. ‘“‘ You 
are twenty minutes late,” growls the inspector; 
*“ you have lost the premium for punctuality.” 

‘‘It has been a miserable night, sir,” says the 
half-frozen driver. 

‘Yes, yes; I am sorry for you,” returns the in- 
spector. ‘‘ But now, hear me. Ganssig’s engine 
broke down in the storm; you must get your Griff 
in order as quickly as possible, and start in half an 
hour with the return express.” 

Dead-beat with toil, frozen in every limb, he goes 
back again, an eight hours’ journey, through a storm 
which is blowing up with increasing violence. Such 
is locomotive service in a German winter. 


Parictics. 


Mr. Joun Bricut on PEACE AND WAr.—At a Peace Con- 
ference recently held at Philadelphia, the following letter from 
Mr. John Bright was read :—‘‘ Dear Friend Daniel Hill,—I 
cannot come to your conference, and I do not feel that I can 
write anything that will be of service. There seems nothing 
cheerful to write on the subject of peace or war, except this, 
that the influences in favour of peace are now become so strong 
that, with millions of men in arms in Europe, still peace is the 
rule, and nations are not so much in the hands of monarchs 
and ministers as they have been in past times. When the 
boundaries of nations and races are well adjusted, and when the 
hindrances to trade created by hostile tariffs are ‘removed, | 


VARIETIES. 








think the time will have come when the intelligence and Chris. 
tian feeling and the true interests of nations will overcome the 
motives and passions which lead to war. We may hope that 
in Europe there will arise a monarch or a statesman of sufficient 
authority and influence to lead his own country, and to induce 
other countries, to unite in some resolute effort for a great reduc- 
tion of armaments. We may hope, too, that as duelling js 
gradually being condemned for the adjustment of differences 
between private persons, so war may be condemned as a practice 
fitted only for savage nations, and wholly disgraceful and in- 
famous when waged by nations pretending to civilisation and 
professing the religion of the Prince of Peace. I wish your 
conference a good result, although I am not able to take any 
part in it.—I am, ete., Joun Bricut.” 


TsaE Doc Tax.—In Great Britain, in the last financial year, 
as many as 1,373,936 dogs, at 5s. each, were taxed. - The amount 
of duty charged was £343, 484. 


Anxious Motrners.—The frontispiece of this month's 
**Leisure Hour” is copied, by perniission, from the beautiful 
painting by R. Ansdell, r.A., the incident occurring on his 
own farm in the Scottish Highlands. Mr. Ansdell says it ig 
no uncommon thing for lambs to be attacked and maimed by 
the crows. No wonder that mothers are anxious. Disabled 
sheep also often have their eyes pecked out during the night, 
and are to be seen hopelessly staggering and perfectly blind in 
the morning. 


MussvtMAN.—The plural of Mussulman is Mussulmans, not 
Mussulmen, as often written. We might as well say Mussul- 
women in the feminine. Mussulman is an Arabic word, like 
dragoman, the corresponding plural of which, by similar 
blunder, would become dragomen and dragowomen. 


Gop 1N History.—At the foot of every page in the annals 
of nations may be written, ‘‘ God reigns.” Events as they pass 
away ‘‘proclaim their original :’’ and if you will but listen 
reverently, you may hear the receding centuries, as they roll 
into the dim distance of departed time, perpetually chanting 
**Te Deum Laudamus,” with all the choral voices of the count- 
less congregation of the age.—Bancroft's Historical Discourses, 


TreEE-stumps. — General Colquitt, of Georgia, in a recent 
address, gave the following two ways of getting rid of tree- 
stumps :—‘* All that is necessary is to have one or more sheet- 
iron chimneys, some four or five feet high. Set fire to the 
stump and place the ehimney over it, so as to give the requisite 
draught at thé bottom. It will draw like a stove. The stump 
will soon be consumed. With several such chimneys, of dif- 
ferent sizes, the removal of stumps may be accomplished at 
merely nominal labour and expense. In the autumn bore a hole 
ene to two inches in diameter, according to the girth of the 
stump, vertically in the centre of the latter, and about eighteen 
inches deep. Put into it from one to two ounces of saltpetre ; 
fill the hole with water, and plug up close. In the ensuing 
spring take out the plug, and pour in about one or two gills of 
kerosene oil and ignite it. The stump will smoulder away, 
without blazing, to the very extremity of the roots, leaving 
nothing but ashes.” 


Co.our-BLINDNEss.—Attention has been lately recalled to 
the perils connected with railway signals from_colour-blind- 
ness. Dr. Macaldin, officially employed by the Midland Rail- 
way Company, thinks that this danger has been exaggerated. 
He says: ‘‘I have found colour-blindness is very rare indeed 
—go rare that in my examination of nearly 200 men for service 
on the Midland Railway within the last ten days I have not 
discovered this defect in a single instance. I have now for 
some five years examined all the men fer employment at the 
St. Pancras Station of this railway, and have met with only one 
case of colour-blindness during that period, and some hundreds 
of men have passed through my hands, their eyes carefully 
tested both as to accuracy of vision and power of distinguishing 
colours. I may add that no man or boy is passed into the 
Midland Company’s service without first undergoing this test, 
and therefore on this railway an accident from this cause 
cannot occur. I am only surprised that any railway com- 
pany should employ men either as engine-drivers or as signal. 
men without first submitting them to this test.” Against this 
testimony let it be remembered that Dr. George W ilson, the 
author of ‘* Researches on Colour-Blindness,” has recorded that 
of 1,154 persons of various professions examined in 1852 and 
1353 at Edinburgh, sixty-five were colour-blind, of whom 
twenty-one confounded red with green. 
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